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lEbeu, flrtaaces! 

A Chapter of Reminiscences, read before the 
R.A.M. Club on November 9TH, 1916. 

BY LOUIS N„ PARKER. 


You must imagine it is an old-fashioned winter evening; we are 
sitting round the fire, roasting chesnuts; and you are listening to a 
garrulous old man, telling perfectly pointless stories of his youth. 

These are the quite ordinary recollections of forty-four years 
ago; years in which I kept no diary—what young man worth his 
salt does, or would set down the truth if he did?'—but lived from 
hand to mouth, caring nothing for dead yesterdays or unborn to¬ 
morrows. It is only late in life that the yesterdays acquire a 
glamour : and it is only then that we begin to try to recapture the 
first fine rapture, and invest the past with a charm it very possibly 
never had. You will be surprised to find how romantic a motor- 
bus will become, seen through the mist of years: just as full of 
picturesque possibilities as the dead-and-gone stage-coach, or the 
lately-deceased Hansom. 

The year Eighteen hundred and Seventy must seem to you a 
date in the palaeolithic age. Bless you, that ; s nothing. I could 
go much further back and still find intelligible memories; for in 
1870 I already had eighteen years behind me. Eighteen years of 
very full life, too; life filled with travel in many lands; filled with 
periods of spasmodic education in foreign and English schools ; 
filled with all manner of delightful happenings which stand out 
much more clearly in my recollection than those of yesterday. 

Like everyone else and the cat, I have had a number of quite 
distinct lives. I hasten to add that all have been enjoyable, and 
that I am enjoying those left to me quite as much, perhaps more; 
because I have learnt to value them. 

But in 1870 one life, that of the schoolboy, was closed; and 
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that of the young man trying to find his place in the jig-saw p'Gzzle 
of society, began,. It was, as you know, a great and terrible 
^year: the year in which the seeds of the present war were sown; 
the year in which the Germany of the Poets, the Philosophers, 
and the Musicians was wrecked in victory over France; and that 
horrible race of barbarians was born which has turned the world 
into shambles. The great war sent all foreigners scudding home 
from the Continent, and so landed my father and mother and 
myself in the placid back-water of lodgingg^in Margaret Street. 
The question (more important to me than the destiny of nations) 
was what was to be done with me. You must understand that I 
was very precious; for I was the only child of an old father, and 
no career seemed adequate to the brilliant gifts with which his 
kindly imagination endowed me. Nor had he, a globe-trotting 
American, any very practical idea as to how to set about finding a 
position for me, which should at one and the same time lift me to 
glory and keep me at home by his side. He had visions of me as 
a Field Marshal, an Admiral of the Fleet, and as Archbishop of 
Canterbury, but none of these desirable posts was vacant. 

I had, however, already distinguished myself as a musician. I 
had sung comic songs at penny readings; I played the piano— 
fearlessly; I had taken services in a village church and had 
received a copy of “The Pathway of Safety” from the hands of 
the Vicars wife in return for my labours. So, when the Pro¬ 
spectus of the Royal Academy of Music came under my father’s 
notice he said, “Why not be a Musician?” 

I have so lately told the story of my fraudulent entrance into 
the Academy in the pages of our Magazine that I will not repeat 
it now. The point—and it is a very wonderful point, almost 
amounting to a miracle—the point is, that I got in, and stayed in. 
# * # 

The old house in Tenterden Street is torn down. 

“ They say the Lion and the Lizard keep 
The Courts where Jamshyd gloried and drank deep 
And Bahram, that great Hunter—the Wild Ass 
Stamps o’er his Head, but cannot break his Sleep.” 

Or the British equivalent of the wild ass, which is motor cars. 

The old Academy was a stately and sober mansion. An old, 
old, Porter stood on guard in the hall. If my memory serves me, 
his name was Ben. A younger one in livery who was called— 
again I speak under correction—Arthur, and who looked like a 
tenor, helped Ben to stand in the hall. These were both on 
excellent terms with the male students, and accepted tips with 
dignity and condescension. Further in you came to the grand 
staircase, on the walls of which were boards painted with the 
names of those young geniuses who had achieved scholarships and 
other distinctions out of reach of mere human beings. From a 
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distance they looked like cab-fares. In a rearward cavern, like an 
ogre in his den, sat the secretary, Mr. John Gill, sometimes 
froward, sometimes coy, according to the state of his digestion; 
blinking at you from behind his desk, and from under a bush of 
whitish hair, apparently Marcel-waved. 

But, as a rule, if you were a male student, you seldom ventured 
into the splendour of the inner hall, but crept humbly up the 
back-stairs to your class room. Narrow stairs, and a great many 
of them; and the class-rooms fusty and musty and dusty beyond 
words, and devoid of ventilation, so that it was a wonder the 
professors ever kept awake. Which they didn’t. 

When you were privileged to go up the Grand Staircase, you 
found a door on the right which did not admit you (being a male 
student) to the Ladies’ Quarters. There Miss Sharp, the Lady 
Superintendent, stood with a flaming sword, shutting off Paradise. 
Opposite was the dreaded Committee Room. Dreaded, yet 
longed for. Thence the Academy was ruled. There sat, in 
solemn and mysterious splendour what one must now call the 
Brass Hats. There Sir Sterndale Bennett held his class for 
composition, and if you were lucky you might meet all the young 
composers coming out of it, with heads the size of the dome of 
St. Paul’s, on their way to set the Thames on fire. The genial 
Randegger. taught there also, and you might hear some budding 
Titiens. screaming “Ah, Perfido!” some embryo Santley declaring 
his love to be ruddier than the cherry, interrupted only by 
Randegger very candidly pointing out several reasons why he was 
not fit to live. Or you could listen to an infant Paderewski 
thundering the C minor Concerto of Ferdinand Hiller—especially 
that movement, the first three notes of which you pound with 
your fist, if you have the good fortune to hit them. That was the 
pianist’s war-horse of those days. 

Between these two doors was the State entrance to the 
Concert-room—no splendid hall like this, but an exaggerated 
drawing-room, extending through the whole depth of the house. 
Very stuffy in summer; very gloomy in winter; lighted with gas— 
what did we know of electricity?—and warmed, in spots, with an 
ordinary open fire. 

Over the whole building there was a general impression of 
cocoa-nut matting and green baize; a genial, comfortable, homely 
shabbiness:—and I know no place in the world which has such 
pleasant and tender associations as the old R.A.M. in Tenterden 
Street. 

* # * 

Have you read a forgotten novel called “ Charles Auchester ”? 
It is a story of musical life in the Germany which is now dead; in 
it figure Mendelssohn and, under the name of Starwood Burney, 
our own Sterndale Bennett. That book has something of the 
atmosphere of the old Academy. It was an atmosphere my 







younger hearers will, alas, never find themselves in; for it was 
cofhpounded of elements which have been ruthlessly driven out 
of modern life. You must conceive an older and much shabbier 
London; a noisier one; a much darker one; and, above all, an 
infinitely dirtier one; if you wish to re-create the atmosphere of an 
old London house. You may be shocked at my lingering with 
senile fondness over memories of the dirt of that London, but 
there was a richness in the flavour of a prime fog in those days, 
there was a particularly satisfying sulphurous gtrf^o in the tunnels 
of the old Metropolitan Railway—which then was young—which 
I miss to-day, and think upon with wistful regret. 

And the Spirit of Romance pervaded every room in that old 
house. How could it be otherwise, when every room was all day 
long, from eight o’clock in. the morning till I know not what hour 
at night, sonorous with every sort of music? The walls were 
soaked in music, and the floors quivered to it. Long after the 
doors were closed at night the rooms must have gone on vibrating 
to the passion, the pathos, and the beauty that had lived in them. 
If it be necessary that a murder shall have been committed in a 
house for it to become truly romantic, think how many master¬ 
pieces were cruelly done to death every day in those mysterious 
rooms. 

But the house was soaked in something finer even than the 
blood of masterpieces: it thrilled incessantly to the hopes and 
ambitions of the hundreds of young hearts whose owners passed 
up and down its endless stairs, bent on glory, burning with hope, 
throbbing with music, eager for the future which too often 
betrayed them and landed them in the drudgery of provincial 

teaching or a starvation organistship. 

* * # 

How did we study in those days, and how were we taught? It 
is very difficult to answer those questions: at any rate, it is 
difficult for me to answer them as regards my own particular case. 
I am not sure that I consciously studied at all. I worked. I 
learnt things. I did exercises. I practised the piano six hours a 
day; I practised singing an hour; I practised the organ four hours 
a week. I had an enormous number of lessons in an enormous 
number of subjects: Piano, singing, organ, harmony, counter¬ 
point, composition, Italian, elocution, extra classes in sight¬ 
reading, founded by Mr. Eyers, in concerted music, founded by 
John Hullah, bi-weekly rehearsals, and occasional incomprehen¬ 
sible lectures in acoustics, at which an inarticulate old gentleman 
did things wfith tuning-forks, copper balls and trays of sand. And 
there were endless concerts of all sorts inside and outside the 
Academy. Altogether one really had very little time to think of 
music. Externally one was feverishly busy; but I don’t think the 
intellect was brought into play to any great extent. I am not 
saying this with any implicit blame of the teaching of those days. 
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The great thing the Academy did, was that it taught us how to 
learn, and I am not sure that that isn’t as much as you can ask of 
any educational establishment, or of any teacher. Speaking 
strictly for myself it sent me out equipped with an excellent bag 
of tools. 

But, as far as the true inwardness and the deeper significance 
of music were concerned, frankly, I feel I was a student at an 
unfortunate moment. I am speaking of forty-four years ago. It 
was a period of transition. Scarcely even that; rather, a period 
of—dare I call it stagnation?—let me call it a pause, before the 
transition period began. We were still completely under the sway 
of the minor composers; too much under the sway of Hummel 
and Moscheles. I look back with some regret on the hours I 
spent on gigantic concertos by Hummel which I have never seen 
or heard since. No doubt they made one’s fingers lissome, but 
they did not touch the mind, far less the soul. We were never 
allowed—I say allo 7 ved— a glimpse of the tragic spirituality of the 
later Beethoven. The greater sonatas were withheld from us— 
certainly from me; but I think I can say from most of us—as if 
they had been sacred books into the mysteries of which the 
neophyte must on no account east a profane glance. I know 
what a shock it was when I first heard von Billow and Rubinstein 
interpret them; what an entirely new world was opened to me, and 
what vastly greater significance music acquired from that moment. 
1 know, also, how bewildered I was when my piano-master 
upbraided me for having listened to those performers, and almost 
excommunicated me for musical heresy. 

Nor in my time, nor in my individual case, was the higher 
technique of Pianoforte playing very scientifically taught. (I am 
speaking of forty-four years ago.) It was rather pooh-poohed; and 
it was not until I had left the Academy that I got an insight into 
what higher technique implied. 

The theory and grammar of music again (I am speaking of 
forty-four years ago) were not made either attractive or compre¬ 
hensible to the average student—meaning me. I don’t know 
whether they can be. I always felt, when I went very slowly and 
very reluctantly towards my harmony lesson, just as I had felt in 
my earlier school-days at the approach of the arithmetic hour. 
Frankly, it was horrible. To this day a 6—4 fills me wfith 
apprehension and a dominant 9—7 with disgust. I have no 
doubt—in fact I know—that so-called harmony is taught on an 
entirely different system now. In my day it seemed to take all 
the beauty and all the art out of music and to reduce it to a 
mathematical problem—and not a logical one at that; for you had 
no sooner mastered one of the interminable rules than you 
discovered that every composer worth mentioning had broken it. 
And when you ventured to bring this startling fact to your 
professor’s notice you w^ere told with some asperity that the great 
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master was a rule unto himself, that what was good for him was 
net good for you, and practically, that you were not to take the 
great master for an example, or profit by his discoveries. 
Whereupon only your respect for your professor prevented you 
from asking whom on earth you were to take for an example. I 
do not think I ever carried the argument to quite so rebellious a 
conclusion, but I know that evermore I came out by the same 
door where in I went, with a chaotic misconception of all I had 
heard. I admit it is open to you to tell me I Mve said all this as 
an excuse for having been a rotten composer. And remember 
that I have spoken of forty years ago. 

* * * 

When, in my last year, I wriggled into Sterndale Bennett's 
Composition Class—for I even achieved that incredible thing— 
this chaos was reduced to order. That is a fact which makes me 
grind my teeth with fury when I read that Bennett was not a first- 
rate teacher. He taught by existing. He taught by example; by 
drawing our attention to beauty; and by his own personality, 
which was the most beautiful thing I have come across in a long 
life. He restored one's ideal of music as an art and not as a dry- 
as-dust science or a series of problems in Algebra. He was the 
personification of Music. Not, perhaps, the music which rides 
the whirlwind and directs the storm, but the tender, graceful, 
delicate art which fills the mind with happiness and leaves the 
hearer better than it found him. To be admitted to any sort of 
association with him, even the remote sort possible for a humble 
student who felt he was trespassing and was in a perpetual state 
of being ashamed of himself, was a liberal musical education, and 
had, moreover, a permanent effect on that student’s nature, even 
if it did not make a composer of him. Speaking for myself, he 
set before me a standard of character, of artistic dignity and self- 
respect, which modified my whole outlook and stood me in good 
stead in the many difficult moments a young musician encounters 
at the outset of his career; has stood me in good stead throughout 
my life. 

But indeed, I have nothing but pleasant recollections of all my 
professors—and I came into contact with a good many. They 
laboured over me conscientiously and indefatigably. They even 
succeeded in making a musician of me to the extent that now the 
theatrical critics are able to express a pious wish I had stuck to 
music. Looked back upon after an interval of more than forty 
years it may sometimes seem that the Professors kept one a trifle 
at a distance; that, perhaps, they were a little unduly “ Wrop' in 
myst'ry”; but I daresay that is the professorial attitude throughout 
the ages; and I can even imagine that it is necessary for self- 
preservation, in view of the singular virtuosity of the student-tribe 
in every kind of devilry. 

(To be concluded.) 
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H Xetter from ©rabamstown* 

To the Editor R.A.M. Club Magazine. 

Training College, 

Grahamstown, South Africa. 

Sir,— In reading an old Club Magazine I noticed a request from 
the Editor asking members abroad to write and describe the 
conditions under which they work, etc. Thinking some of my fellow- 
members might be interested in a musical life in South Africa, I send 
these few details hoping they may put me and those at home in touch 
with one another. 

This city, for we have a cathedral, has been most charmingly 
described already by Mr. Scott Baker, so I will get to the practical 
part of one’s life here at once. 

I arrived here in July, 1914, to take up the post of director of the 
music at the above College. I came with an open mind, and was 
more than agreeably surprised at the excellent standard ot the music. 
My predecessor was Mr. Percy Ould, F.R.A.M. We were boys 
together at the Academy, played together, worked together, and it 
was a delight to me to find how truly he had laid the foundations and 
how splendidly he had built. His health was always bad, up to the 
time of his death, but his indomitable energy and enthusiasm had so 
permeated the Institution that I found keenness and ability all round 
when I took hold of the reins. He has gone to his rest—well earned 
—but his work remains woven into the College, and will tell for all 
time. , 

An excellent string orchestra was one of the things he built. Suites 
and small overtures, etc., were the usual things attempted, but the 
material was so good that we tackled the “ Eroica.” It was a nervous 
and daring experiment, but the performance justified our imperti¬ 
nence. I confess that I was never more’glad in my life than when the 
end came of a really capital rendering of so great a work with the 
means we had at our command. We had violins, viola, ’cellos, 
tympani, and piano; the wind parts were played on an American 
organ. 1 

Since then we have done many things. I give a list as it occurs to 
my mind. The Unfinished, the C minor, the Pathetique (Tschai- 
kovvsky), the Scotch; also piano concertos by Grieg, Rubinstein, 
Mendelssohn, two by Beethoven (including “The Emperor”), Hun¬ 
garian Fantasia (Liszt), Saint-Saens in G minor, violin concertos by 
Max Bruch and Mendelssohn, and Symphonie Espagnole by Lalo. 
Also many overtures and miscellaneous pieces, including “ Ruy Bias,” 
“ Hansel and Gretel,” even the Meistersinger, that charming overture 
of our Principal, “ The Little Minister,” and also his beautiful ballad, 
“ La Belle Dame sans Merci,” German’s Welsh Rhapsody, Coleridge 
Taylor’s suite and waltzes, Elgar’s Sursum Corda ” and “ Carillon,” 
etc. We also have an ensemble class, so have been able to perform 
quartets by Beethoven, Mozart, and Schubert, quintets by Schumann, 
Schubert, Dohnanyi, etc., as well as the Cesar Franck and the 
inevitable Kreutzer sonatas. Many important instrumental solos, 
songs, and part-songs (we have an excellent choir of ladies numbering 
about 100) complete the programmes of my two and a-half years of 
work at the College. 
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Grahamstown is a small city, off the map, almost wholly given up to 
Education, and one often hears a remark of surprise at the music 
heard at different times. Our music staff at College consists of two 
piano professors—Mr. Douglas Tayler, an old R.C.M. scholar, and 
Mr. W. Jackson, from Manchester, who also teaches the ’cello; Mr. 
Montague Borwell, singing, from London; and myself, as violin 
professor and director of the music. In addition to these, we have six 
or seven junior piano professors (ladies), and we, most of us, are at it 
from nine to six each day for four terms in the j/gar, ten weeks each 
term. 

The College is primarily for the training of school teachers. It is 
acknowledged to be the best in South Africa, and I can vouch for it 
that the students (all ladies) mostly work as hard as can humanly be 
expected. Founded by a community of Sisters of the Church of 
England, the College sends its students over the whole of South 
Africa. Its influence, therefore, is enormous. We, on the music 
side, have to live up to its traditions. 

The town has a Philharmonic Society, which I have the pleasure of 
conducting. We number about 150 all told, and have already given 
“ A Tale of Old Japan,” “ Hymn of Praise,” “ Merrie England,” “The 
Creation,” and are now about to lehearse “The Redemption.” 

One looks back on these two and a-half years with perhaps a little 
pride, and certainly great pleasure, for the work has been congenial to 
a degree. One’s greatest regret is loss of old friends, old associa¬ 
tions, and the splendid concerts of home life. I am particularly sorry 
to have missed this year at home, for it would have been a delight to 
me to have met our President, Mr. Louis Parker, at the Club’s 
meetings. He was my chief at the Colchester Pageant. I was 
master of the music, and the remembrance of our pleasant time 
together, his help and kindness to me at all times, will remain with 
me to the end of the chapter. The Club may be congratulated upon 
having had such a distinguished and kindly man as President. 

One could write much more, but may become tedious in so doing. 
I should just like to add one request, and that is, to those members 
who knew me of old I beg that they will not forget me. I keep their 
memory green, and almost my one thought is, “ How soon shall I see 
them again?” To them, and to those also who are not known to me, 
I wish a Happy New Year, free from war troubles and full of music 
and prosperity. 

Geo. H. Wilby. 


Ube Mar Xoan, 

An Appeal to the Members. 

Acting in pursuance of a resolution passed at the Annual 
General Meeting on February 3rd, the Committee has subscribed 
for the sum of £200 in the Government 5 per cent. War Loan. 
This has only been possible by selling the existing investment in 
Midland Railway Stock and by making up the balance out of the 
current finances. This practically means pledging the credit of 
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the R.A.M. Club, and the Committee therefore appeals to the 
members to make its financial position as secure as possible. 
This can be done in various ways:— 

1. By paying their subscriptions for the current year, 
which were due on January 1st last; without waiting for an 
application, and thus saving considerable expense in printing 
and postage. 

2. By paying promptly such arrears as may be owing. It 
will be seen by the Balance Sheet that a sum of ^47 was 
outstanding on last year’s account. The receipt of this sum 
would go far to relieve the Committee of anxiety. 

3. By bringing in new members to the Club, whose 
position would thus be greatly strengthened in every way. 

The Committee trusts that members will carefully take this 
appeal into consideration, and by responding to it in any or all of 
the ways suggested above, will show their practical approval of the 
action of the Club in fulfilling a patriotic duty at a time of 
national crisis. * 

Signed by order of the Committee, 

J. PERCY BAKER, 

Secretary. 


/IDents. about Members. 

ML Ben Davies and Mr. Thorpe Bates were two of the soloists in 
the Royal Choral Society’s performance of “ Elijah ” on October 28th. 

Dr. Mary Davies is to be one of the adjudicators at the Welsh 
National Eisteddfod next September. 

On October 25th, Mr. Tobias Matthay gave a lecture at the Royal 
Academy of Music on “The Interpretation and Technique of the 
Slur.” An abstract of the lecture will be found in the February 
number of the Music Student. 

Mr. Acton Bond has been elected Hon. R.A.M. 

Mr. J. B. McEwen’s “ Threnody ” was given at the London String 
Quartet concert on November 10th. 

Among the adjudicators for the Stratford Festival in March are 
Messrs. James Bates, Frederick Corder, Ernest Fowles, Alfred Gibson, 
and Howard Jones. 

The list of adjudicators for the South and West London Festival 
includes Dr. W. G. McNaught, Mr. Alfred Gibson, Mr. Charles F. 
Reddie, and Mr. Ernest Fowles. 

Mr. Ben Davies had an article in the Era in November on 
“ London’s Dearth of Concert Halls.” 
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Mr. H. J. Timothy has been appointed organist and choir-master to 
Sk Vedast Foster, Foster Lane, E.C. He has been over twenty-two 
years in his previous post at Holy Trinity, Stroud Green. 

Owing to the indisposition of Sir Alexander Mackenzie, he was 
unable to preside over the diploma distribution at the Royal College 
of Organists on January 20th, and his place was taken by Sir Frede¬ 
rick Bridge. Among the speakers on the occasion were Dr. G. J. 
Bennett and Dr. H. W. Richards. 

Mr. J. Percy Baker has been elected President of the South London 
Society of Organists for 1917. Mr. J. H. Maunder has also been 
elected to serve on the Committee of the same Society. 

An excellent portrait of Lieutenant Godfrey Derman Gardner, who 
was killed in action on September 13th last, was given in the Decem¬ 
ber Music Student. 

Dr. W. G. McNaught and Mr. J. Percy Baker formed part of the 
deputation to the Board of Education on December 9th in regard to 
the entertainments tax and choral societies. 

The illustrations in the Music Student for December included a 
portrait of Mr. Ernest Fowles. 

The December Musical Times\v&& an article on “ Students’ Counter¬ 
point,” by Dr. G. J. Bennett. 

Mr. Charles Macpherson conducted the forty-third annual Festival 
Service of the London Church Choir Association in St. Paul’s Cathe¬ 
dral on November 18th. The music included his new arrangement of 
the National Anthem. 

Mr. A. J. Hadrill has been appointed organist and choir-master in 
the Church of the Holy Trinity, Eltham. 

The January number of the Music Student contained articles by 
Mr. Ernest Fowles on “ Safonoff’s New Formula for Piano ” and by 
Mr. J. Percy Baker on “The Musical Association,” as well as a 
portrait of Mr. G. D. Cunningham at the Alexandra Palace organ. 

Mr. Charles Steibler Cook had an article on “ Sullivan and Patriot¬ 
ism in Music ” in the Clavier for October. 

Miss Lilian Sexton is acting as nurse orderly for the British Red 
Cross. 

Two lectures were given at the Royal Academy of Music, on 
January 24th and 31st, by Dr. H. W. Richards on “Fugue: its 
Construction and Interpretation.” 

Mr. Leonard Hart writes that he is now in his sixth month of Army 
life, and says:—“We have been here (Ashford, Kent) since the end of 
October, and before that we were in camp at Canterbury. I act as 
battalion organist here, and play the church parade each Sunday 
morning in the old parish church. It is quite inspiriting to play for 
such a body of men. I believe Welton Plickin is somewhere not far 
from here, l3Ut have not yet come up against him.” 

All of Mr. Edward Croager’s three sons are in the Army, and one 
of them gained the Military Cross in the great push which began in 

July- 

On November 29th, Mrs. Heasman arranged a concert of chamber 
music at the Public Hall, Harpenden, in aid of the local Red Cross 
Society. The programme included Mr. Sydney Rosenbloom’s Theme 
with Variations for two pianos. 


Mr. Stewart Macpherson lectured at the Royal Academy of Music 
on October 4th and nth, his subjects being (a) “The Study of 
Musical Form: is it of Value?” and (b) “ Modern Harmonic Experi¬ 
ments and the Student of To-day.” He also lectured on October 18th 
for Dr. Carroll’s Teachers’ Training Course at Manchester upon “ The 
Appreciative Study of Music.” Mr. Macpherson is at present engaged 
upon the completion of a new treatise, “ Melody and Harmony,” to be 
published by Joseph Williams, Limited, which will embody much of 
his recent experience in the teaching of harmony and composition. 
The latest numbers of his analytical edition of Beethoven’s sonatas 
are Op. 22, Op. no, and Op. 31, No. 3, which will be issued shortly. 

Sympathy will be felt for Mrs. Leedham Crowe (Miss Margaret 
Gyde) on the loss of her cousin and adopted brother, Walter Ayres, 
who fell last September after being only a fortnight at the front. 
Mrs. Crowe has been lately engaged in giving concerts at the New 
Zealand camps at Hornchurch, Codford, and Walton. 

On November 4th, Mr. A. J. Hadrill lectured to the Bexhill 
members of the Music Teachers’ Association on “ The Value of Music 
as an Educational Factor.” 

In the February number of the' Musical Herald was an article by 
Mr. Sydney Robjohns, “Some Hints on the Violin Examinations of 
the Associated Board.” 

Dr. W. G. McNaught has been elected to the vacancy on the 
Council of the Tonic Sol-fa College, caused by the death of Mr. J. S. 
Cur wen. 

The Strad for February gave a portrait and biographical notice of 
Lieutenant J. T. Lockyer, A.S.C. 

The Metropolitan Academy of Music carries on a very active work 
in the north-east of London, with branches at various places in Essex. 
In his annual Report, recently issued with the November number of 
the M.A.M. Magazine , Mr. Frank Bonner, the Principal, says:— 
“ The Academy has, of course, lost practically every man student, and 
removals and changes due to business calls or business losses have 
compelled many students to forego the pleasures of music study. But 
the realisation that music, especially singing, is the best, the most 
easily pursued, and the cheapest winter recreation for ladies engaged 
in business during the day, has led to such an increase in the number 
of evening lessons to ladies that the loss of pupils in other directions 
has been compensated for, and I am glad to be able to say that the 
number of students has been well up to the average. In fact, during 
the term ending July 1st, 1916, our total was 2,351, only twenty-seven 
lower than our highest pre-war number, 2,378.” The Academy has 
been able, as a result of its various concerts, to forward a sum of 
^286 10s. 8d. to different war charities. 

The following letter from an “Old R.A.M. Student” appeared lately 
in Musical News: —“Sir,—I read with much interest the article on 
‘ Concerts at the Front’ in the Musical News of July 22nd, as I am in 
charge of one of our concert parties sent out from India here by the 
Government for the ‘relaxation of the troops.’ We have all done our 
two years’ service or so in India, and our troupes are, of course, 
entirely regimental ones and we have come out under Active Service 
conditions. My troupe was the firsts to go up-stream, and we have 
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just returned after a most interesting rnonth ; s tour, performing every 
night and morning almost every day up-stream by steamer or launch, 
and over the desert in motor-lorries or in the train. Our stages— 
always out of doors—were variously ammunition boxes and sand¬ 
bags, and on one occasion a pontoon moored on the Tigris with a 
shed and launch behind to dress m, while the audience were disposed 
on the bank. I was interested to read that Miss Ash well’s parties 
performed in danger-zones; we, of course, were hardly ever out of 
them, though fortunately for the performance things happened to be 
quiet. It is hard to speak in terms that shall not^frund extravagant 
of the extraordinary enthusiasm with which the ‘shows’ have been 
received everywhere, and nothing could be more inspiring than the 
applaus€, and laughter, of our audiences. I should like to say, too, 
that the greatest kindness and courtesy have been shown us by all 
with whom we have come in contact. I believe—is this so in France? 

•—we are actually down in war establishments as ‘concert parties,’ so 
that these shows may form a definite part of the Army of the future. 

I am glad to say I get my Musical News regularly. It is a boon.” 


Club iDoinas. 

A very successful meeting was held at the Academy on November 
9th. The first part of the programme consisted of a Chapter of 
Reminiscences, entitled “Eheu, Fugaces!” by the President, Mr. 
Louis N. Parker. He insisted it was not to be called a lecture; but, 
whatever it was, it gripped the attention of everyone, dealing as it did 
with former days of the Academy in a manner which sometimes 
brought the tear, sometimes the merry laugh, of sympathy. Those 
who were fortunate enough to hear the speaker wall not readily forget 
the experience. Those who were prevented from being present will 
have an opportunity of reading the speech, as Mr. Parker has kindly 
allowed it to be printed in the Magazine. 

The second part of the programme consisted of a selection from Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie’s comic opera, “ His Majesty,” which proved 
much to the taste of the audience. The following numbers were 
performed:—Song and Chorus, “I was born upon a Sunday,” Mr. 
Foster Richardson; Song, “ In the Forest,” Miss Marjorie Perkins; 
Coon Song and Chorus, “ In the Music-hally Pieces,” Mr. Edward 
lies; Polyglot Trio, “Das kleine Fraulein,” Miss Marjorie Perkins, 
Miss Lily Fairney, and Mr. Foster Richardson; Serenade, “Fair 
Chloris, let me be thy slave,” Mr. Gwynne Jones; Song with Chorus 
and Dance, “Delightful, oh delightful,” Miss Lily Fairney; Quartet, 
“ Who goes home?” Miss Marjorie Perkins, Miss Lily Fairney, Mr. 
Gwynne Jones, and Mr. Foster Richardson. Dances (under the 
direction of Mme. La Foy)—Misses Kathleen Bowen, Irene Bridg¬ 
man, Eunice McGlenn, and Fedora Turnbull. Chorus—Misses Z. 
Branson, E. Crossman, . M, Fletcher, M. Hatchard, N. Smith, H< 
Stanley, and Q. van Dyck. Pianoforte, Miss Bessie Kjek. 


The Annual General Meeting of Branch A was held at the Royal 
Academy of Music on February 3rd, 1917, Mr. W. E. Whitehouse in 
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the chair. The following Report of the Committee was read by the 
Secretary:— 

Report. 

The Committee has pleasure in presenting its Twenty-seventh 
Annual Report. 

During the past year Branch A has held its usual three Social and 
Musical meetings. At that on February 8th, 1916, 180 people were 
present. Mr. Plunket Greene and Miss Ida Kiddier sang, while Miss 
Winifred Small contributed violin solos. Mr. S. Liddle and Mr. 
Rowsby Woof accompanied. The Committee is greatly indebted to 
the kindness of Mr. W. W. Cobbett for arranging the programme on 
July 17th, when the English Quartet, consisting of Miss Marjorie 
Hayward, Mr. H. Kinze, Mr. Frank Bridge, and Mr. Ivor James, 
with Mr. Harold Samuel as pianist, performed works by C. V. 
Stanford, H. Waldo Warner, W 7 Y. Hurlstone, and Frank Bridge. 
There were 191 present. On November 9th the President, Mr. Louis 
N. Parker, read a Chapter of Reminiscences, entitled “Eheu, Fugaces!” 
This constituted the first part of the programme, the second part 
comprising seven numbers from Sir A. C. Mackenzie’s comic opera, 
“His Majesty.” In this the principal parts were taken by Miss 
Marjorie Perkins, Miss Lily Fairney, Mr. Edward lies, Mr. Foster 
Richardson, and Mr. Gwynne Jones, while the dances were arranged 
by Mme. La Foy. Miss Bessie Kiek was the accompanist. There 
were 240 present. 

All those who contributed in any way to the success of the respec¬ 
tive programmes have already been thanked individually, but the 
Committee desires here to place on record its gratitude for services so 
generously and so ably rendered. 

Branch B also had two meetings during the year. The artists were 
Miss Morfydd Owen and Messrs. Josef Shadwick, Wolfe Wolfinsohn, 
Frank Howard, and Giovanni Barbirolli, while Mr. Eric Grant accom¬ 
panied. The music performed included Quartets by Ravel, J. B. 
McEvven, and Frank Bridge, and the first performance of an Elegy 
for String Quartet by Hugh Priestley Smith, Jn memoriam C. G. C. 
Payne, who was killed at Neuve Chapelle, May, 1915. 

The Committee begs to acknowledge the kindness of the Royal 
Academy of Music in allowing these and Committee meetings to be 
held at the Academy, and also the courtesy of the officials in respect 
to the arrangements connected therewith. 

During the year fourteen new members have been elected to 
Branch A and thirty-seven to Branch B. In addition, twelve have 
been transferred from the latter to the former on leaving the Academy. 
The numbers now stand—Branch A, gentlemen, 187; ladies, 231; 
Branch B, 80; total, 498 ; as compared respectively with 186, 224, and 
122, total 532, last year. 

It is with much regret that the Committee announce the loss by 
death of the following old and valued members: —Mr. George E. 
Bambridge, a former President of the Club; Mr. Stanley Hawley, a 
member of the Committee; Mr. J. Spencer Curwen, Sir F. Paolo 
Tosti, and Mr. John Francis Barnett. The Committee also records 
with sad pride that Mr. Willie Manson, Mr. Godfrey D. Gardner, Mr. 
Francis J. Thorns, and Mr. Arthur B. Wilkinson have fallen in the 
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service of their country. The Committee desires to express deepest 
•sympathy with the relatives of the departed members. 

There have been a few resignations during the year, but not so 
many as might have been anticipated, considering the effect of war¬ 
time upon the musical profession. To this latter cause must, no 
doubt, be ascribed the slackness in paying subscriptions, of which a 
larger number than usual are outstanding. As under the resolution 
of the members, passed on January 27th, 1916, members who had 
joined H.M. Forces since August, 1914, were relived of their obliga¬ 
tion to pay their subscriptions during the war, rt is cause for satisfac¬ 
tion that the year’s Accounts show a balance in hand. 

Under the rules, the following officers retire, and are not re-eligible 
to the same office during the ensuing yearPresident, Mr. Louis N. 
Parker; four Vice-Presidents, Mr. Myles B. Foster, Mr. Edward 
German, Mr. G. G. T. Treherne, and Mr. Carlo Albanesi; four 
members of the Committee, Mr. Victor Booth, Mr. G. D. Cunning¬ 
ham, Mr. Harry Farjeon, and Mr. Charles F. Reddie. The Hon. 
Treasurer, the Secretary, and the Hon. Auditors also retire, but are 
re-eligible. 


Mr. H. J. Timothy moved the adoption of the Report. This was 
seconded by Mr. James Walsh, and, after a little discussion, was 
carried unanimously. 

The audited Balance Sheet was laid before the meeting. After 
some questions had been asked and answered, Mr. W. Henry Thomas 
moved that it be passed. This was seconded by Mr. Stephen Kemp, 
and carried unanimously. 


Balance Sheet for 1916. 


Guests’ tickets at Social Meetings 



Dr. 

To Balance from last Account 




i;A 

j, Subscriptions (Gentlemen)— 

£ 

s. 

d. 


Arrears, 4 at 10s. 6d. 

. 2 

2 

0 


Current year, 99 at 10s. 6d. 

51 

19 

6 


In advance, 10 at 10s. 6d. 

5 

5 

0 


Arrears, 2 at 7s. 6d. 

. 0 

15 

0 


Current year, 24 at 7s. 6d. 

9 

0 

0 

\* £> 

In advance, 1 at 7s. 6d. . 

0 

7 

6 

1:4 

■: 

„ Subscriptions (Ladies)— 

Arrears, 2 at 5s. 

0 

10 

0 

1 ;• 

„ 12 at 7s. 6d. 

4 

10 

0 

: 

Current year, 177 at 7s. 6d.. 

66 

7 

6 

' 

In advance, 30 at 7s. 6d. 

Completed Subscriptions 

11 

5 

0 


1 

2 

6 

' 

„ Subscriptions (Branch B;—80 at 5s. 





Dividends on Investment... 





£ 

48 


83 

20 

7 

13 


d. 

10 


59 ' 6 6 


10 2 6 


i5 

o 

2 

17 


^242 3 10 
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Cr. 

£ 

s. 

d. £ 

s. 

d. 

By Printing (Novello) ... 

2 

3 

6 



„ „ (Fraser) ... 

13 

14 

3 






— i 5 

17 

9 

„ R.A t M. Magazine ... ... .. 



... 30 

13 

0 

„ Social Meetings— 






Refreshments ... 

40 

6 

0 



Room, attehdants, etc. 

21 

10 

0 



Music ... ... ,.. ... ••• 

2 

3 

8 




— 


— 63 

19 

8 

„ R.A.M. Club Prize... 



... 10 

10 

0 

„ Secretary’s Salary ... ... .., ... 



... 50 

0 

0 

„ Postages and Petty Cash ... 

... 


... 18 

1 7 

11 

„ Presentation to Mr. Eric Grant. 

... 


... 5 

5 

0 

„ Balance in hand 



... 47 

0 

6 




£242 

3 

10 


£ 

s. 

d. £ 

s. 

d. 

Assets—^ 350 2J per cent. Stock, Midland 






Railway, at 48 . 

l68 

0 

0 



Subscriptions owing, say. 

20 

0 

0 



Balance in hand . 

47 

0 

6 






— 235 

0 

6 

Liabilities— Subscriptions in advance 



... 16 

1 7 

6 

Excess of Assets over Liabilities 

. ••• 


,£218 

3 

0 

Outstanding Subscriptions — 






123 Subscriptions (87 Members) 

... 


— £47 

0 

6 


We have this day examined the above Accounts and Balance 
Sheet, with the vouchers appertaining thereto, and find the same to be 
correct, the balance carried forward being £47 os. 6 d. 

We are also satisfied that the Trustees still hold for the Club ,£35° 
Midland Railway Preference z\ per cent. Stock. 

B. Patterson Parker, ) Hon. 
Rowsby Woof, ) Auditors. 

January 25th, 1917. 


Mr. Frank Bonner asked whether it would not be possible for the 
Club to subscribe to the Government War Loan, as a patriotic duty, 
and moved:—“That the Committee be asked to consider the 
advisability of investing in the War Loan.” Mr. Ernest Fowles 
seconded. After a discussion, in which Dr. H. W. Richards, Mr. T. 
B. Knott, Mr. W. Henry Thomas, the Secretary, and other members 
took part, the motion was carried. 

The Committee’s nomination of Mr. Edward W. Nicholls as 
President, and of Messrs. Charles Adeane, W. Adlington, LI. Farjeon, 
and Charles F. Reddie as Vice-Presidents, was confirmed. 

The voting for the other officers then took place, Miss Scott 
Gardner and Mr. L. Y. Squire acting as scrutineers. Mr. Frank 
Bonner, Mr. W. J. Kipps, Mr. Montague Phillips, and Mr. Percival 
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Driver were declared elected to the Committee. The Hon. Treasurer 
*md the Secretary were re-elected, and Mr. H. J. Timothy and Mr. 
James Walsh were elected Hon. Auditors. 

The Committee submitted the following nominations as Hon. 
Members: —Sir C. Hubert H. Parry, Mr. W. W. Cobbett, Miss Fanny 
Davies, and Mr. Benno Moiseiwitsch. They were unanimously 
elected. 

Mr. Stephen Kemp moved, and Mr. James Walsh seconded, a 
hearty vote of thanks to the officers for their services during the past 
year. A similar vote to the Chairman brought the business to a 
close. * 


Branch B held their Annual General Meeting at the Royal 
Academy of Music on January 23rd, Mr. Thomas B. Knott in the 
chair. Mr. Van der Horst gave an account of the year’s operations, 
and some discussion arose as to the best way of getting more students 
to join the Club After a committee had been elected, the meeting 
closed with a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 

Later the same evening, a Social and Musical evening was held. 
In memory of the late W. B. Manson, the first part of the programme 
consisted of works by him, and included two movements of an 
unfinished Trio for piano, violin, and violoncello; three Country 
Dances for piano, played by Miss Margaret Portch; three baritone 
songs, sung by Mr. Ivor Foster; and three violin solos, played by 
Miss Winifred Small. Three tenor songs, which were to have been 
sung by Mr. Sydney Coltham, were, owing to his illness, given on the 
gramophone instead. The Trio was performed by Miss Margaret 
Portch, Miss Winifred Small, and Mr. Giovanni Barbirolli. After the 
interval, Miss Morfydd Owen sang three of her own songs, accom¬ 
panied by Miss Ethel Barnett; and the programme concluded with 
Debussy’s Quartet in G minor, played by Mr. Wolfe Wolfinsohn, 
Joseph Shad wick, Frank Howard, and Giovanni Barbirolli. 


©bttuars. 

JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT. 

We regret to announce the death of this veteran London teacher 
and composer, which occurred on November 23rd at his residence. 
He was born in London on October 16th, 1837, his father, a teacher 
of music, being a younger brother of John ifarnett, the composer of 
“The Mountain Sylph” and other operas. His first instruction in 
music was imparted by his mother, but at the age of eleven he became 
a pupil of Dr. Henry Wylde. A year later he gained the King’s 
Scholarship at the Royal Academy of Music, at its expiration winning 
it again. On leaving the Academy, he went to Germany and studied 
at the Leipzig Conservatorium, his experiences there being recounted 
in his volume of Reminiscences, published a few years back. At the 
end of three years he returned to London, and appeared at a 
Philharmonic Concert on June 10th, 1861. Since then he has passed 
a busy life as teacher and performer, while his fecundity in 
composition was remarkable. The list of his works is too lengthy for 
repetition here, but they included symphonies, overtures, and other 
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orchestral’pieces, several cantatas and oratorios, among which may be 
mentioned “The Ancient Mariner,” “Paradise and the Peri,” “The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel,” “The Building of the Ship,” “The Raising 
of Lazarus,” and “ The Good Shepherd,” many string quartets and 
quintets, pianoforte trios, sonatas, and innumerable salon pieces for 
the piano, many songs, etc. All that he wrote was distinguished by 
musicianly refinement and grace. A noteworthy piece of work was 
his completion of a Symphony in E flat by Schubert, from sketches in 
the possession of Sir George Grove, of which he‘gave an account 
before the Musical Association. 


SIR F. PAOLO TOSTI, K.C.V.O. 

From Rome is announced the death, on December 2nd, of Fran¬ 
cesco Paolo Tosti, the well-known composer and teacher of singing. 
He was born on April 9th, 1846, at Ortona, in the Abruzzi, and was 
educated at Naples, where he remained for some years. Amongst the 
first the recognise his talent was Sgambati, through whose aid he 
gave a concert at Rome, which brought him into notice. Following 
on this, Tosti became teacher of singing to Princess Margherita, of 
Savoy, afterwards Queen of Italy. In 1875 he visited London, where 
he settled five years later as a teacher of singing, amongst his patrons 
being some of our Royal family. Queen Mary was one of his pupils. 
He was also on the staff of the Royal Academy of Music. In 1908 he 
was knighted. Three or four years ago he retired from the practice 
of his profession, and returned to Italy. 

Sir Paolo Tosti composed a large number of songs, many of which 
became very popular, his “ Good-bye,” “ For ever,” and others being 
great favourites wherever heard. His music was marked by never- 
failing melody, by fluency and ease of expression, and by musicianly 
style. 


SECOND LIEUTENANT A. B. WILKINSON. 

Second Lieutenant A. B. Wilkinson, 5th Royal Sussex Regiment, 
who died on November 14th from wounds received in action, was 
twenty-nine years of age, youngest son of the late Mr. B. Wilkinson, 
and of Mrs. Wilkinson, of Grantham House, Windsor. Formerly a 
chorister at Eton College Chapel, he studied the organ under Sir 
Walter Parratt, at the Royal College of Music. In 1906 he was 
awarded the Sir John Goss Scholarship at the Royal Academy of 
Music, and held the same for three years. He was for some time 
organist at the Royal Chapel at Windsor Great Park, and afterwards 
at St. Andrew’s, Clewer. From there he went to Christ Church, 
Wanstead, and subsequently to Holy Trinity, Llastings, and was also 
resident music master at University School there. He was at Hast¬ 
ings when he enlisted in the ranks of the H.A.C., in November, 1914. 
The following June he was gazetted to a commission in the Royal 
Sussex Regiment. He married in January, 1916, Miss Kathleen 
Gould, B.Sc., daughter cf Mr. and Mrs. E. Gould, of Greenhill, 
Grantham. 
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flew Music. 
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Beringer, Oscar. 

Ballade in G minor, for Pianoforte ... (Joseph Williams, Ltd.) 
Humoresque in D, for Pianoforte ... „ 

Bowen, York. 

“A Little Love Song,” Song 

“ Lament,” Song. 

Curiosity Suite, for Pianoforte. 

5 ? 

55 

55 

Carse, Adam. 

English Tunes for Young Pianists 

Scotch Tunes for Young Pianists . ; . 

Irish and Welsh Tunes for Young Pianists ... 

(Augener, Ltd.) 

55 

55 

Driver, F. Percival. 

“ Dreamland,” Six Easy Pieces for Pianoforte 



? (Joseph Williams, Ltd.) 

Farjeon, Harry. 

Lyric Pieces for Pianoforte . „ 

“To a Flower Child,” for Pianoforte .. (Augener, Ltd.) 

“ Mistress Tabitha: her Book of Tunes,” for 

Pianoforte . (G. Schirmer, Ltd.) 


Hate, Amy. 

U I Shouldn’t Like to Say,” Song ... ... (Escott & Co.) 

Mackenzie, A. C. 

“ Jottings,” Six Cheerful Little Pieces for Piano¬ 
forte, Op. 84.(Joseph Williams, Ltd.) 

Maethers on, Charles. 

Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in A, for treble 

voices ... ... . ... (Novello & Co.) 

Maunder, J. H. 

“ Our Motherland,” unison chorus . „ 

Moss, Katie. 

“ The Midsummer Round,” Song .(Enoch & Sons) 

Parker, Phyllis Norman. 

“ Berceuse,” for Violin and Pianoforte.(Hawkes & Son) 

“ Caprice Espagnole,” for Violin and Pianoforte „ 

Variations on a Welsh Air, for Violin and Pianoforte „ 

Scherzo, for Violin and Pianoforte ... ... „ 

Phillips, Montague F. 

“ A May-time Garden,” Song.(Chappell & Co.( 

“ When April Laughs,” Song . ... „ 

“A Bright Good Morning,” Song ... ... 

Scott-Baker, H. 

“Tinkabel,” for Pianoforte .(Joseph Williams, Ltd.) 

West, John E. 

Three Chorale Preludes, for Organ ... ... (Novello & Co.) 

Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song,” arranged for 
Organ... ... ... 
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©rgan IRecitals* 

Mr. Fred Gostelow, at Luton Parish Church (November 8th), at 
Harpenden Parish Church (December 2nd), and at Bury 
Park Congregational Church, Luton (January 15th). 

Mr. Leonard Hart, at Ashford (Kent) Parish Church (January 28th). 

Mr. Ernest Kiver, at St. Mark’s, Woodcote, Purley (February 3rd, 
10th and 17th). 

Mr. Douglas Redman , at Brixton Parish Church (December 6th, 
13th, and 20th). 

Dr. H. W. Richards, at the School for the Blind, Swiss Cottage 
(November 18 th). 

Mr. Charlton T. Speer , at the Dome, Brighton (December 27th), and 
at the Parish Church, Sutton, Surrey (December 31st and 
January 14th). 

Mr. W. W. Starmer, at St; John the Baptist, Shedfield (November 
15th). 


©ur Elma /!i>atet\ 

A Chamber Concert was given in the Duke’s Hall on November 
6th. Three songs, in manuscript, composed by Miss Morfydd Owen, 
“ William,” “ Pyrennean Lullaby,” and “ Mister Rain,” were sung by 
the composer. Another novelty, by Alec Rowley, a student, was a 
Quintet for pianoforte and strings. Leslie England and Phyllis 
Huxham played respectively Chopin’s Scherzo in B minor and Cesar 
Franck’s Prelude, Fugue, and Variation (the latter “ arranged ” by 
Bauer). Mr. Egerton Tidmarsh performed Mackenzie’s Variations on 
an English \\r for the pianoforte. Miss Winifred Small gave a 
performance of Wieniawski’s “Souvenir de Moscou.” Miss Marjorie 
R. Hatchard sang two songs by Cyril Scott. Miss Zoe Korner gave 
Goring Thomas’s “ Oh, my heart is weary.” Miss Mary Dowson and 
Miss Yvonne Morris played Piatti’s Duet for two violoncellos, and 
Mr. Harold Gilder and Mr. Alfred de Reyghere brought the concert 
to a termination with the Andante and Finale from Bach’s Double 
Concerto for two violins, with string quartet accompaniment. 


There was a Chamber Concert on November 22nd. Two songs 
(MSS.) by Arthur Sandford, entitled “Little Brown Baby” and 
“ Dream-a-Day,” were sung by Miss Helen Blackie. Another vocal 
selection was a group of five short songs by Felix Swinstead, sung by 
Miss Nancy Jewell Smith, and accompanied by Miss Bessie Kiek. 
Pianoforte music was represented by three short Studies by Leo 
Livens, played by Miss Evangeline Livens; and Miss Ethel Bartlett 
gave a rendering' of Cesar Franck’s Prelude and Finale. The 
concerted music included the first movement of James Friskin’s 
pianoforte Quintet (Op. 1), played by Miss Peggy Cochrane, Miss M. 
F. Mackay, Miss F. Richards, Mr. F. P. Garrity, and Miss A. 
Dalrymple; and the first movement from Beethoven’s fourth Quartet, 
played by Mr. Paul Beard, Miss Dorothy Chalmers, Miss Katie 
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Goldsmith, and Miss Ray Canter. Miss Gladys Chester, accom¬ 
panied by Mr. Russell Chester, gave a performance of Valse Caprice 
for violin by Saint-Saens—Ysaye. Miss Kathleen Newton ren¬ 
dered Variations on a Theme by Concone for the pianoforte, by Felix 
Swinstead. Miss Constance Newell recited “ The Phantom Rider,” to 
which musical accompaniment had been written by Katinka Hatch 
(student). Miss Cecilia Peirs sang two songs by Parry, and the 
concert closed with a rendering of Saint-Saens 5 Valse Caprice, “ Wed¬ 
ding Cake,” for piano, by Miss Ethel Kennedy, with accompaniment 
of a small string orchestra conducted by Mr. Frederick Corcler. 


Under the direction of Mr. Acton Bond, the Dramatic Class gave 
performances of a triple bill on November 30th and December 1st, 
with different casts, as follows:—“A Cure for Indifference,” by 
Geoffrey Wilkinson. Mrs. Tilling , Miss Carmen Judah and Miss 
Violet Johnson; Sophie Frayle, Miss Constance Newell; Hele7i 
Bainbridge, Miss Phyllis Blaine; The Maid, Miss Margaret Fletcher 
and Miss Florence Randle. “ Between the Soup and the Savory, 55 by 
Gertrude Jennings. The Cook , Miss May Wood and Miss Joyce 
Kayser; Parlourmaid, Miss Peggy Thomson and Miss Eleanor 
Street; Kitche77inaid, Miss Enid Carrell and Miss B. M. Wilde. “A 
War Committee,” by Edward Knoblock. Mrs. Mallaby, Miss Violet 
Johnson and Miss May Wood; The Maid, Miss B. M. Wilde and 
Miss Peggy Thomson; Miss Column, Miss Winnie Boden and Miss 
Eleanor Street; Mrs. Bannington, Miss Dorice Fordred and Miss 
Florence Randle; Lady Tre7it, Miss Phyllis Blaine; Mr. Etoidge, 
Miss Goven James and Miss Margaret Fletcher; Comtesse de Duxe, 
Miss Carmen Judah and Miss Enid Carrell; Lady Vansittart, Miss 
Joyce Kayser; Mrs. Fish, Miss Constance Newell and Miss Goven 
James; Nurse Lander , Miss Kitty Bowen; Mrs. Bullock, Miss 
Margaret Fletcher and Miss Constance Newell. The following 
pieces for two pianos were played by Messrs. Arthur L. Sandford and 
Edmund T. Jenkins:—1. Bohemian Dance, Del Valle de Paz; 2. 
Scottish Rhapsody No. 2 (last movement), A. C. Mackenzie; 3. 
Tourbillon, Melan-Gueroult. 


On December 12th a performance was given of an operetta entitled 
“ Margaret” (adapted from Longfellow), composed by Mr. Frederick 
Corder, with orchestration for piano, strings, and organ. Miss 
Carmen Judah played the blind girl, Marga7'et. Miss Edith Bartlett 
took the part of Jane. The smaller parts were sung by the Misses 
Bessie Kerr, Edith William, and Margery Crabtree. The operetta 
was produced under the direction of Mr. Henry Beauchamp. Edward 
Knoblock’s comedy, “A War Committee,” which followed, was 
i*epeated by practically the same cast as before. 

The Orchestral Concert took place in Queen’s Hall on December 
15th. Miss Betty Polischuk opened the programme with the first 
movement of Grieg’s Concerto. The Finale from Rachmaninoff’s 
Second Concerto, played by Mr. Egerton Tidmarsh, and two move¬ 
ments of Beethoven’s Fifth Concerto, played by Miss Kathleen Levi, 
were the remaining pianoforte works given. Miss Hilda Clarke 
played D’Ambrosio’s “Legende” for ’cello. Mr. Joseph Shadwick 
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rendered two movements from Saint-Saens’ Violin Concerto in B 
minor. The duet that ends the first Act of “ Madama Butterfly” was 
sung by Miss Eleanor Evans and Mr. Gerald Harris. Miss Queenie 
van Dyck gave Micaela’s song from “ Carmen,” and Miss Bessie 
Brown Kerr sang “Fanciulle che il Core” from “ Dinorah.” Miss 
Adah Rogalsky introduced a MS. song by Edmund T. Jenkins 
(student), “ Love’s Hour.” A MS. Overture, entitled “ Rustic,” by 
Arthur L. Sandford, was played by the orchestra, under Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, who conducted throughout. 


Dr. Walter Stokes, of Worcester, formerly of Edgbaston, Birming¬ 
ham, who died on November 25th, leaving estate valued at over 
,£31,000, bequeathed the proceeds of sale of his real estate to his 
next-of-kin as if he had died intestate, and the remainder of his 
property estate to the Royal Academy of Music, as to one-fourth for 
“John Stokes of Dudley” Scholarships in the theory and practice of 
baritone singing, one-fourth for “Elizabeth Stokes” Scholarships in 
the theory and practice of pianoforte playing, in memory of his 
parents, and one-half for “ Doctor Walter Stokes” Scholarships open 
to English-born candidates only in the practice and theory of music. 


Hca&ents 3Lettei% 

It is with the greatest regret that we have to record the death of Sir 
William Egelric Bigge (brother of Lord Stamfordham) on December 
24th, aged sixty-six. The untimely removal from our midst of so 
conspicuous a member of the R.A.M. directorate, as well as from the 
Royal College Council, would require more space than is at our 
present disposal, and these few words must be regarded as a merely 
temporary tribute to his exceptional worth in the cause of music. 
After his retirement from the Burma Civil Service, in which he was 
Judge of the Chief Court, Lower Burma, he was knighted in 1909. 
Not long after, he had become Chairman of the Associated Board, in 
succession to our always-lamented friend, Mr. Thomas Threlfall. A 
funeral service at Christ Church, Victoria Street, S.W., on December 
27th, was attended by numerous friends and relatives, including, 
among others, Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Sir Walter Parratt, Sir 
Hubert Parry, Sir Charles Stanford, Sir Frederick Bridge (who 
officiated at the organ), and Sir Edward E. Cooper. During the 
whole of his life our late Director and friend was keenly interested in 
music, and latterly gave up his entire leisure to the furtherance of its 
educational progress. His well-known devotion to the Associated 
Board, and intimate knowledge of the many complicated details which 
occupy its constant attention, can only be appreciated by his 
sorrowing colleagues who shared its work with him. To the Academy 
Sir William was always a most willing, helpful friend and adviser, and 
those services during the past couple of years—when this disastrous 
upheaval brought additional thought and anxiety—are all the more 
gratefully to be remembered because so generously and persistently 
bestowed at a time when his own cares and bereavements must have 
weighed heavily upon him. Of the value of that genially-given 
assistance no one is more competent to speak than our Principal, who 
sincerely feels the loss of a dear personal friend as well as of an active 
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supporter of the Institution. Mr. Ernest Mathews—anotherDirector 
to whom the R.A.M. is very deeply indebted—succeeds Sir William 
Bigge in the chairmanship of the Associated Board. 

We have to record, with much regret, the loss of an ex-student, 
Second Lieutenant Arthur B. Wilkinson, youngest son of the late Mr. 
B. Wilkinson and of Mrs. Wilkinson, of Grantham House, Windsor, 
who died in France, from wounds received, on November 14th. He 
gained the Sir John Scholarship in 1906, and studied at the Academy 
for three years, obtaining highest award for organ, his principal 
study. At the outbreak of the war he was the resident music master 
at the University School, Hastings. He enlisted" in November, 1914, 
receiving a commission in the Royal Sussex Regiment in June, 1915, 
and went to the front in August last. In January he married Miss N. 
Kathleen Goold, B.Sc., daughter of E. Goold, Esq., M.A., and Mrs. 
Goold, of Grantham. Our sympathy goes out to his relatives in their 
sad bereavement. 

We are all very glad to see the Principal back again after a rather 
severe attack of illness. Owing to this, his lectures have had to be 
postponed until further notice. 

His many friends much regret the absence of Mr. Sydney Blakiston, 
through illness, and hope he may soon be able to return, thoroughly 
restored to health. 

Courses of lectures were given by Mr. Stewart Macpherson and 
Mr. Tobias Matthay last term, and this term by Dr. H. W. Richards, 
They have been well attended. 

The following were made Associates by election:—Elsie Cooper, 
Beatrice Fulton, Winifred Small, Dorothy Vincent,and Frank Howard; 
and by examination, Irene Brockman. 

Scholarships and prizes have been competed for and awarded as 
follows :— Potter Exhibition , Margery Cunningham; Hine Prize , 
Peggy Cochrane; Fred. Walker Prize , Giuetta Crossman ; Sainton- 
Dolby Prize , Cecilia Piers ; Rutson Memorial Prize , Adah Rogalsky; 
Philip L. Agnew Prize , Egerton Tidmarsh; Broughton Packer 
Scholarship , Fred. Leggett; Battison Haynes Prize , Lilian Smith. 

E. L. H. 


1RH./1D. IRoH of Ibonour. 


pro patria* 


EDWARD I-I. COLE. GODFREY D. GARDNEY. 
WILLIE MANSON. W. J. PERRY. 
FRANCIS J. THORNS. ARTHUR B. WILKINSON. 


The following list is compiled from various sources, and it is earnestly 
requested that additions and corrections may be forwarded as soon as possible, 
to the Editor of the Magazine, in order that it may be kept accurate. 


Alexander, Harry, 4th R. Bn. Leicestershire Rcgt. 
Alexander, J* H. 

Appleby, W. S. 
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Bambridge, W. H. 2nd Lieut. 28th Reserve Batt. Royal Fusiliers 
Bath, Hubert 

Bolton, Gilbert Pte. Artists’ Rifles 
Botting, R. W. 

Bonner, Russell, Motor Transport, A.S.C. 

Bradley, F. ' 

Bramwell, Hugh 
Bretelle, Leonard, A.S.C. 

Bulkeley-Byng, B.D. 

Busby, C. 

Butcher, E. E., Pte. Royal Welsh Fusiliers 
Blackall, A. K. 

Chyte, Solomon, Trooper 1st Life Guards 
Cole, C. Wilton, Pte. Seaforth Highlanders 
Collins, Stuart S. 

Coviello, Ambrose, Pte. ’Artists’ Rifles 
Curwen, Patric, A. A. Service 

Davies, H. 

Drummond, Frederick, R.F.A. 

Duncan, C. H. S., Lieut. 1st Royal Scots 
Dyke, Spencer, Sapper A.A.D., R.E. Di\v 

Fancourt, Darrell, 2nd Lieut. Artists’ Rifles 
Foote, G. B. 

Foulis, Wilfred, Capt. Motor Transport A.S.C. 

Godfrey, Dan 

Grayson, H. IP., 2nd Lieut., Royal Marines 
Greene, PI. Plunket < 

Griffiths, Richard D. 2nd Lieut. 7th Batt. Welsh Regt. 

Harris, Gerald, 2nd Lieut. 21st Manchester Regt. 

Hart, Leonard, Queen’s Own Royal West" Kent Regt. 

Herning, Percy, Pte. Artists’ Rifles 

Henderson, C. J. H., 2nd Lieut. East Surrey Regt. 

Hickin, Welton, East Kent Regt. (Buffs) 

Hubbard, Leonard, Pte. C. of L. Royal Fusiliers 
Jackson, S. B. 

Jefferys, Charles, Sea-plane School 
Jervis-Read, H. V., Major 

Kiver, Plubert 

Ledger, Gilbert, Artists’ Rifles 
Leonard, Leonard, R.F.A. 

Livens, Leo 

Lockyer, James T., 2nd Lieut. A.S.C. 

Lowe, L. S., 2nd Lieut. 7th Middlesex Regt. 

Mackay, Leslie B., Captain 3rd King’s Own Royal Lancs. Regt. 

Mackenzie, Donald 

Maiden, Albert, Pte. Artists’ Rifles 

Maney, A. 

Moore, Irvine 
Morris, Gordon 
Murray, J. Ainslie 

Nash, Brian A., War Office Prisoners of War Censorship 
Newton, Alfred, Pte. H.A.C. Infantry 

Nicholson, Christabel, Chauffeur, 1st Aid Nursing Yeomanry, Calais 
Oakley, Kenneth, 2nd Lieut. 4th Royal Warwickshire Regt. 
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Page, Wilfred, 2nd Lie,ut. 4th Essex Regt. 

Pearson, Cecil, Lt. Heavy Artillery 
Penn, L., Pte. R.A.M.C. 

Percival, F. M. P., Intelligence Dept. W.O. 

Pither, W. S. E. 

Pitt, Benno, Pte. Artists’ Rifles 
Poll, Dudley, Pte. Artists’ Rifles 

Porkess, Frank B., Pte. 9th C. of L, Queen Victoria’s Rifles 
Priest, W. B. 

Quaife, Alfred, A.B., R.N.A.S., A. A. Section 

Ransome, Deane 
Ratcliffe, H. J. 

Robertson, Alec P., 2nd Lt. 5th Hampshire Regt. 

Robinson, G. S. 

Robinson, Samuel 
Robjohns, Sydney 

Rosenbloom, Sydney, Royal Fusiliers 

Ross, C. M. R., Pte. 5th Seaforth Plighlanders 

Rowlands, II. M. 

Rowlands, Manrico, Pte. 38th Welsh Divn., Cyclist Co. 
Rudling, E. R., Pte. 28th London Royal Artists’ Rifles 
Russell, D. G., 2nd Lt. R.F.A. 

Russell, Roy, 2nd Lt. R.F.A. 

Sainton, Philip, Inns of Court O.T.C. 

Sampson, R. H., 2nd Lt. Welsh Regt. 

Sanders, Henry, Cpl. Queen Victoria’s Rifles 
Seed, Harper, 2nd Lt. Sherwood Foresters 
Shaw, Frederick, Pte. 4th Essex Regt. 

Shea, Stephen, Capt. 9th London Regt. 

Smith, H. Priestley, A.B., R.N. A.S. A. A. Section 
Stephenson, Morton, Capt. AS.C. 

Symon, B. McCara, Pte. H.A.C. Infantry 

Taylor, Laurence S., Artists’ Rifles 
Taylor, B. Franklin, 2nd Lt. 

Tester, Archibald F., 2nd Lt. 4th Royal West Kent Regt. 
Tregonning, Richard, A.S.C. Remounts 
Treherne, Moresby 

Tschaikowsky, Urik, A.B., Ii.M.S. “Saggito” 

Wilde, Cecil A. G., 2nd Lt. Royal Marine Artillery 


The following are from the R.A.M. Staff:— 

Bell, A. Alger, B.Q.M.S., 13th London Bty. R.F.A. 
Bird, A. E., Gunner, H.A.C. 

Black, Clive, Air Mechanic R.F.C. 

Bright, F., Royal Engineers 

Carr, W. 

Coppin, C. H., R.G.A. 

Creighton, J. A., (Sec.) Sub-Lt. R.N.V.R. 

Easton, W., Royal Welsh Fusiliers 

Finch, John, Pte. C. of L. Queen Victoria’s Rifles 

Hammond, H. R., Air Mechanic R.F.C. 

Harrison, Albert, Pte. C. of L. Royal. Fusiliers 
Hearne, J. R , R.F.A. 

Hunt, Ian, Air Mechanic R.F.C. 
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Jackson, S., Royal Welsh Fusiliers 
. Kellock, J., Gunner 2nd London Divnl. Am. Col. 
McCulloch, H. 

Moss, Albert, Steward, Royal Naval Barracks, Chatham 

Renaut, W. E., 2nd Lt. A. A. Section 
Robertson, J. R. 

Roderick, ]. 

Ross, J. H., Gunner, R.G.A. 

Scofield, George, Naval Ordnance Dept. 

Southgate, Harold L., Driver, H.A.C. 

Sullivan, Herbert, Mine Sweeping 

Wise, Maurice,, Driver, H.A.C. 

Yeatman, Elinor, Nurse, V. A. D. France 


future fixtures* 

The Committee beg to intimate that those members of Branch A, 
who desire to receive invitations to the meetings of Branch B, should 
notify the same to Mr. N. Van der Horst, at the Royal Academy of 
Music. 


Tickets for meetings at the Academy must be obtained beforehand, 
as money for guests’ tickets may not be paid at the door. 


IRotices* 

1. —“The R.A.M. Club Magazine” is published three times a year 
—about November, February, and May—and is sent gratis to all 
members on the roll. No copies are sold. 

2. — Members are asked kindly to forward to the Editor any brief 
notices relative to themselves for record in the Magazine. 

3-—New Publications by members are chronicled but not reviewed. 

4.—All notices, &c., relative to the Magazine should be sent to Mr. 
J. Percy Baker, 12, Longley Road, Tooting Graveney, S.W. 


C. JAQUES & SON, Printers, 73-75, Kenton Street, w.c. 








